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Lucretian Verse in De Rerum Natura V 


GERALD F. Van ACKEREN, S.J. 
Gregorian University, Rome 


In the fifth book of the De Rerum Natura we find Lu- 
cretius perhaps in his noblest manner. Here we find pas- 
sages of sustained poetic description, which well illus- 
trate his characteristic grandeur and sublimity. In this 
book his deep love of nature and his sympathy with 
human suffering and woe find touching expression. On 
the other hand, the book as a whole is decidedly uneven 
in style; bald repetitions are sometimes thrown in, evi- 
dently to fill a gap until the poet finds time for revision. 
Hence the book affords a good basis for the study of the 
normal hexameter of Lucretius. 


Munro says that “Lucretius possessed indeed in as 
high a degree as any Latin poet two qualities which a poet 
can ill dispense with, the power of vividly conceiving and 
of expressing his conceptions in words. . .”! Whether this 
be so or not, it is true that Lucretius makes us feel, as no 
other Latin poet does, the quickening of the spirit as his 
imaginative genius pictures for us the beauties of nature: 
the flaming torch of dawn, the pathless groves and the 
haunts of beasts, the woodlands and bright meadows 
where as we lie on the soft greensward the liquid bubble 
of the stream plays pleasantly on our ears, the mighty 
downrush of the mountain stream, or the rivers flowing 
level with their banks and silently gnawing them away. 
It is especially in these descriptions of natural scenes that 
the poet shows his vivid power of conception and ex- 
pression. 

This imaginative beauty, which arises from the sensi- 
tiveness of his soul and his keen power of vision, issues 
now and again in delightful analogies and even bold per- 
sonifications, imparting life and energy to abstract con- 
ceptions or mere external things. Such personification 
reaches its climax late in the third book of the poem, 
where Nature is represented as a person sternly rebuking 
the foolish mortals who complain of the brevity of life 
and the eternal silence of the grave. But there are many 
echoes of this bold personification also in the fifth book: 
natura daedala rerum, flectat natura gubernans; and in 
procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans do we perhaps 
near the prayer of the poet to Nature? In a lighter strain 
of personification we find: placida pellacia ponti subdola, 
noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, flammea per 
caelum pascentis corpora passim, and others of the same 
kind. Other pleasing analogies of great beauty flow so 
readily from the pen of the poet that he scarcely seems to 
realize their exquisite charm: haut igitur lett praeclusa 
est ianua caelo, mare velivolis florebat navibus, fertur ... ad 
vada leti, quantum caeli tegit impetus ingens. In all these 
captivating pictures we find something of the freshness of 
feeling and the directness of Homer. The gladness of life 
which animates the rivers, meadows, and skies and their 
picturesque beauty are vividly set before us with remark- 


able directness. There is no melancholy haze of medita- 
tive associations intermingled. The poet is superseded by 
nature itself. 


At sedare sitim fluvii fontesque vocabant, 

ut nunc montibus e magnis decursus aquai 

claru’ citat late sitientia saecla ferarum. 

Denique nota vagi silvestria templa tenebant 

nympharum, quibus e scibant umori’ fluenta 

lubrica proluvie larga lavere umida saxa, 

umida saxa, super viridi stillantia musco 

et partim plano scatere atque erumpere campo. 
(V. 945-952) 


Saepe itaque inter se prostrati in gramine molli 

propter aquae rivom sub ramis arboris altae 

non magnis opibus iucunde corpora habebant, 

praesertim cum tempestas ridebat et anni 

tempora pingebant viridantis floribus herbas. 

(V. 1392-1396) 
Although the life of Lucretius is shrouded in obscurity, 

yet the soul of the poet is laid bare for us in his poem. 
Nowhere else in Latin literature does the soul of a poet so 
shine through his verse. The passionate ardor of this 
apostle, the rugged sublimity of his genius, and his keen 
observation meet us on every page. The strong, white 
heat of his soul burns steadily from start to finish. Never 
does he abate his ardor. Even in the exquisite poetry in 
which he paints the march of the seasons, his role is that 
of a teacher of men. 

It ver et Venus, et Veneris praenuntius ante 

pennatus graditur, zephyri vestigia propter, 

Flora quibus mater praespargens ante viai 

cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 

Inde loci sequitur calor aridus et comes una 

pulverulenta Ceres et etesia flabra aquilonum. 

Inde autumnus adit, graditur simul Euhius Euan. 

Inde aliae tempestates ventique secuntur, 


altitonans Volturnus et auster fulmine pollens. 
(V. 737-745) 


Like a preacher he gives now and again glimpses of 
heaven to his followers, but straightway leads them on 
through the level tracts again, as they with eager expect- 
ancy await other revelations of soul-stirring beauty. The 
burning earnestness of purpose carries us from peak to 
peak even through the most arid regions. And we cannot 


choose but follow. His chivalrous ardor draws us on. It is 
this quality in the poem that caused Masson to say, ‘‘It 
is risky to call even his speculation unpoetic.’”? 


In partial contrast to this steadfast earnestness of 
purpose, this fiery spirit which undauntedly takes its 
stand against the gods of myth, hurling them headlong 
from their pinnacles, we find also a heartfelt sympathy 
and deep emotion as he looks with wonder upon the 
infinite pathos of human life. Nowhere perhaps is the 
sadness of man’s mortal destiny more touchingly and 
imaginatively expressed than in the passage: 

Tum porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 
navita, nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit, 
vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 


cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 
(V. 222-227) 
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And Lucretius feels too the sadness of the unending 
procession to the grave: 
Nec nimio tum plus quam nunc mortalia saecla 
dulcia linquebant labentis lumina vitae. 
(V. 988-989) 

But this sympathy and pathos reveals itself more in the 
poem as a whole than in individual passages. The poet’s 
grandest conceptions are those of the infinite expanse 
where myriads of worlds flash forth like Roman candles 
in the dark. His great imagination sees too the endless 
relay of the torch of life from generation to generation; 
he sees the continuity of his own life in the endless pro- 
cession of the seasons. And yet, these ‘‘walls of the world” 
will crash in ruin, annihilating every vestige of mankind! 
Though the conception itself is sad, the verse reveals a 
still deeper sadness in Lucretius himself despite his sus- 
tained enthusiasm. His love of the infinite has its answer 
in mors immortalis and in the query, guare mors inmatura 
vagatur? (V. 221). And the throb of life in his heart, his 
delight in everything beautiful that nature affords, is 
quenched in his wna dies, which in the fifth book becomes 
a kind of pathetic refrain. 

Beyond this imaginative and emotional intensity the 
verse of Lucretius is often endowed with the power of 
producing a vague sense of the sublime. Sublimity, 
Longinus tells us, implies two things: great conceptions 
and inspired passion. The soul must be captured by the 
majesty and grandeur of the idea, and also inflamed with 
vehement passion in giving it external expression. Need- 
less to say, this gift is rare; perhaps the only Latin poets 
to possess it in a high degree are Virgil and Lucretius. 


For Lucretius the very majesty and grandeur of his 
theme constantly invites him to roam amid the number- 
less worlds beyond and watch them skyrocket into my- 
riad microcosms which confound the mind with myster- 
ious awe and wonder. In the fifth book, however, Lucre- 
tius is no longer running wild over the fields of ether; 
still, now and again, his surging spirit soars so as to over- 
whelm us with a sense of unmeasured vastness and 
unfathomable grandeur. Witness such lines as: 

Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi, 
(V. 96) 
altitonans Volturnus et Auster fulmine pollens, 
(V. 945) 
noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, 
nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 
et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum. 


(V. 1191-93) 
Such sublimity is peculiar to Lucretius. 


The last passage quoted suggests a word about the 
verse music of Lucretius. Here we find a music wedded 
eternally to the words and simply unforgettable. The 
passage has its natural beginning three lines earlier® in 
in cacloque deum, with the rhythm deepening as it goes, 
swelling in majesty and grandeur. Per caelum volvi with 
its spondaic character adds the note of solemnity. Then 
follow pleasant echoes, striking the ear with a somewhat 
lighter strain, in luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa. 
Then with majestic sweep the poet unfolds the panoramic 
expanse of the heavens, bright with its night-wandering 
torches and flying flames. The rhythm swells in grandeur 
as his imagination flashes through the heavens carrying 
us on to the sublimity of the murmura magna minarum. 
Metrical analysis can no more ‘‘explain” the beauty of a 
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passage of Lucretius (or its lack of beauty) than counting 
the petals can explain the charm of a rose. It is the breath 
of genius that makes the words of the poet live. Surely we 
can never forget the sublime but austere chant of this 
inspired genius who soared out beyond the bars of heaven 
to bring “truth” to men. 


1H. A. J. Munro, 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex 
(London, G. Bell and Sons, 1929), Vol. 2, p. 7. 2John Masson, Lucre- 
tius Epicurean and Poet (London, John Murray, 1907), Vol. 1, p. 292. 
3in caeloque deum sedes et templa locarunt, 
per caelum volvi quia nox et luna videtur, 
luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa. (V. 1188-90). 





Humanitas, a Portuguese Classical Journal 


Humanitas, the new journal of classical studies put out 
by the Faculty of Letters of the University of Coimbra, is 
to appear in the form of an annual. The first volume 
(Coimbra, 1947) contains over 300 pages and is entirely in 
Portuguese, except for a Resumé des matiéres at the end 
(pp. 259-266) which gives the gist of all the contributions 
in French. Subsequent numbers of Humanitas will con- 
tain articles in Spanish, French, and other languages, as 
well as in Portuguese. In a preliminary note of volume 
I (v-ix) the Dean of the Faculty of Letters, Prof. A. de 
Amorim Girdo, alludes to the fact that Humanitas is the 
first review of classical studies to appear in Portugal. In 
an inaugural discourse which follows (xi-xxxviil) Prof. 
Rebelo Gongalves proposes the classics as a fundamental 
discipline in a liberal education, with special reference to 
the time-honored traditions of the University of Coim- 
bra. The articles of this volume deal with (1) the pronun- 
ciation of Latin in the liturgy of the Church, (2) the geni- 
tives in -ius and hypercharacterization in Latin morphol- 
ogy, (3) the marvelous in the Latin epic tradition, with 
special reference to Lucan and Petronius, (4) the fable 
of the country mouse in Horace and Sa de Miranda, and 
(5) the Latin studies of Clément Marot. Under ‘“Mis- 
cellany” there appears a Latin idylliwm in hexameters 
and notes on Hysex-esox, Roman chariots, etc. Historical 
Notes follow on contemporary Portuguese humanists, the 
Institute of Roman Studies, and classical studies in 
France. Finally there is a chronicle of the Institute of 
Classical Studies of Coimbra and a considerable number 
of book reviews of Portuguese, Spanish, French, and 
English classical works of recent date. Floreat Humanitas! 

(Direct all correspondence to: ‘‘Redaccéo de Humanitas, 
Faculdade de Letras, Universidade de Coimbra, Coimbra, 
Portugal’). 





The fourth annual Northwestern State College Foreign 
Language Conference will be held on April 1 and 2, 1949, 
at Natchitoches, Louisiana. The theme of this year’s 
Conference is ““Crusading for Public Interest in Foreign 
Languages’. Short papers are welcome. Those interested 
are requested to write promptly to Professor G. Waldo 
Dunnington, Director of the Conference, Box 1084, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
giving title of the paper and number of minutes required 
for presentation. 





Enrollment in Greek and Latin courses at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, reached a total of 325 during the 
first semester of the present academic year. Aemulemini 
dona meliora! 
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Roman Sobriety in the Later Republic 


ArTHUR Patco McKINLAY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


As shown in an article on early Roman sobriety’, the 
Romans of that period were very abstemious, unless we 
are to follow critics who may object that heavy drinking 
was so general that there was no point in citing examples 
of such ways. Other skeptics may feel that the writers 
of the Later Republic, noting a radical deterioration of 
Roman morale, may have tended to overstress the part 
of wine in such a break-down. At least, we have such 
scholars as Friedlaender? and Gudeman* assuming that 
southern peoples in general are temperate. Out of respect 
for such points of view, the writer does not stress the 
Comedies as evidence in this study, although scholars 
both ancient and modern point out the conditioning 
power of the stage and note its effusions as a picture of 
life. In this study, the writer lets the ancient authorities 
appraise the success of their times in handling the drink- 
ing problem. He takes the position that if people drink 
enough to show that they have been drinking or to have 
trouble devolve out of such practices, they can hardly 
be cited as good examples of temperate ways. 

According to the authorities wine drinking in the Later 
Republic shows a marked change from earlier times and 
for the worse. Plutarch? and Diodorus’ note how the old 
Roman discipline gave way to a laxity of morals. Of this 
change Dio® says that the Roman conquerors of Asia, 
corrupted by the previncials, took to luxurious living. 
This deterioration spread to the city (Rome) as well. As 
evidence of this falling away from the ancient ways 
Mommsen’ cites a passage from Macrobius describing 
how jurymen of 161 B. C. acted. Coming to the place of 
judgment drunk, they put in their time shaking dice with 
crowds of harlots looking on. Late in the afternoon they 
send a messenger to bring back word of what is going 
on in the assembly. Then, afraid of being served with a 
summons, they follow. On their way nulla est in angiporto 
amphora quam non inpleant quippe qui vesicam plenam 
vint habeant. Arriving, they bid the accused speak and 
call for witnesses. A juryman leaves. When he comes 
back, he claims to have heard everything. Then he looks 
over the records, but can hardly see for the wine he has 
drunk. The jurymen retire. One of them says: ‘‘What 
have I to do with these tiresome folk? Why don’t we have 
a drink and follow it with a fat thrush and a good fish?” 


At least one young spendthrift drank up a goodly 
estate. A Roman consul, a brother of the impeccable 
Flaminius, disgraced his country and his family by killing 
a suppliant to please a favorite.’ Even by the time” of 
Cato, the vineyard, if it yielded well in either quality or 
quantity, was the most important activity of the farm." 
A little earlier yet, the women scandalized the puritan 


’ Romans by their Bacchanalian” revels. These ceremonies 


came into Italy from the East after the First Punic War 
along with the influx of other sophisticated ideas, being 


first imported into Etruria by a Greek of lowly origin. : 


After they were established there, they spread to Rome. 
“The pleasures of wine and feasting were added to allure 
a greater number of proselytes. When wine, lascivious 
discourse, night, and the intercourse of the sexes had 
extinguished every sentiment of modesty, then debauch- 
eries of every kind began to be practiced since every 
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person found at hand that sort of enjoyment to which he 
was disposed by the passions predominant in his nature.’ 
About the middle of the Second Century B. C." one of 
the Catos is even found married to a woman who was fond 
of wine. A little later the Younger Scipio was having to 
choose between the old way and the new.”® Polybius'® 
goes at length into the decadence of the Romans after 
their contact with Greek degeneracy. He uses such ex- 
pressions as: ‘‘vicious tendencies, tendency to extrava- 
gance, infected by Greek laxity.’’ He points his diatribe 
with the younger Scipio, who set before himself the op- 
posite way of life and became a marked man for his 
temperance. That by this time high society was going in 
for late carousals is indicated by the story concerning 
the father of the Gracchi. Tiberius, it seems, was so 
known for his puritanical ways that during his censor- 
ship, when he was returning home after supper, the citi- 
zens put out their lights for fear they would be thought 
to be holding a drinking party.” Some idea of conditions 
at Rome at this time may be had from Plutarch’s" con- 
trasting others with the temperate and austere Gaius. At 
this time a Roman general felt the need of banning” the 
sale of wine in camp. An ex-consul,” famous for his mili- 
tary exploits, fell to drinking with a band of retainers and 
made an unseemly spectacle of himself. A dictator?! 
shamed his patrician lineage by drinking in the company 
of lewd stage folk. Gabinius, however, preserved his 
country’s tradition for abstemiousness by being the only” 
person at Mithridates’ drinking contest in 81 B. C. that 
didn’t take part. That a drinking bout was a regular part 
of a feast in at least one Italic town around 100 B. C. is 
clear from the clause,” ‘‘While the drinking bout”! was at 
its height,’ found in Appian’s account of Vidacilius’ 
suicide. 


Romans began to forget their ancient discipline. In the 
First Punic War a Roman general laid the blame*® for a 
military reverse upon his soldiers being drunk. In the 
Jugurthine War they roamed over the countryside and 
sold their loot for wine.” In the same war some Roman 
officers were caught off their guard at a feast and massa- 
cred.” Roman society of the decades following Sulla 
called forth the bitter gibes of Sallust at its degeneration 
in contrast with the self-restraint of earlier times. He 
charges the Romans with being given up® to their bellies 
and delighting® more in harlots and banquets than in the 
military pursuits of their ancestors. He notes that the 
Roman military, contrary to the custom of the ancestors, 
had become devoted to love and drink, a change brought 
in by Sulla*! in the early part of the First Century B. C.** 
In Spain at Castulo some Roman soldiers under Sertorius 
took to drinking and would have fallen an easy prey to 
the natives if it had not been for their resourceful com- 
mander.** A Roman official, the notorious Verres, started 
one of the most villainous episodes in the history of im- 
perialism at a dinner described by Cicero“ with such 
phrases as “drinking in the Greek fashion,” ‘‘calling for 
larger cups,” ‘when things warmed up.’’ Even Caesar’s 
men drank so much at the looting of Gomphi that they 
might easily have fallen before a watchful enemy.® A 
prefect® of the city after drinking at a banquet fell into a 
drunken slumber in the Senate and had to be carried 
home. A custodian” of the city (Rome) would drink most 
of the night and sleep until noon. During the age of 
Cicero® or of the authorities he uses, drunkenness must 
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have been a familiar phenomenon or he would not have 
repeatedly linked the hallucinations of inebriety with 
those of dreams and insanity. 

From this time on things moved fast. Diodorus® notices 
a marked swing away from the discipline of earlier days, 
documenting along with other extravagances the price of 
seventeen dollars for a jar of wine. Tavern keepers” had 
become numerous enough to be cited with other lowly 
classes. The Catilinarian conspirators were inopportunely 
drinking and wenching.*! Even a winebibber became cor- 
rector of public morals.*? A woman was acting as magistra 
bibendi and was proving recreant to her duty by being 
more drunk than the tipsy grape.’ The authorities brand 
Sulla“ as soiling himself with wine, lust and living the 
life of stage players. They record the sot Cimber* as 
saying of himself: ‘I cannot carry my liquor.” They 
parade the bibulous Antony along with their temperate 
heroes. They represent him as impersonating Bacchus,“ 
and ordering himself to be proclaimed as Dionysus” 
throughout the cities.*® They recount a prank of Antony’s 
at Athens, where he set up a booth in plain sight of the 
theater and furnished it in Dionysiac style. There he and 
his suite drank all day while Italian artists staged shows 
and Greeks looked on.*® He got drunk” at a wedding feast 
and next day smeared the public tribunal with his vomit. 
He and his drunken followers looted®*! Pompey’s wine 
cellars in an orgy of drinking. Cicero accuses Antony of 
hanging around a tavern and drinking.” According to 
Dio, Antony allowed his passion for Cleopatra and for 
getting drunk to interfere completely with affairs of state. 
At the close of his career, Antony, driven to desperation, 
gave himself a mortal wound, and possibly to hasten the 
end, called for a drink, drank it, and soon breathed his 
last.*4 During this time lived the younger Cicero, whose 
main ambition” was to outdo Antony in drinking and 
whose chief claim to fame was that he could drink down 
twelve pints of wine, one after the other.**® Once young 
Cicero, when drinking, so far lost control over himself 
that he threw a wine cup at Agrippa.” 

‘All brands of wine became fashionable.’’** Gladiator- 
ial combats were being staged at which Romans, when 
glutted with food and drink,*® were applauding the con- 
testants when they got their throats cut. Lucullus, a bon 
vivant of Rome, who as a boy saw Greek wine served only 
once at a meal, when he became a man, served it to the 
people in large quantities.’ Caesar served several brands 
of wine to the populace both at his triumph and at his 
grand banquet in 46 B. C.*' The young men of good fam- 
ilies were being introduced to the night life of Athens. 
Some of the men proscribed by Antony and Octavius 
were surprised and slain at banquets. One, Salvius, gave 
a sort of farewell dinner. Soldiers broke in on the drink- 
ing, and cut off the head of the host. It was at one of a 
series of banquets® that Octavius and Antony might 
have been cut off if Sextus Pompey’s captain had had 
nerve enough to act upon his own initiative and cut out 
his master’s galley when Sextus’ turn came to entertain. 
The laxity® shown by these items is confirmed by the 
proposal of Cicero to deny women the privilege of taking 
part in nocturnal feasts; ‘‘for,’’ as he says,” “the cleat 
light of day should guard the reputation of women.” 

It is noticeable that in the records of Early Rome there 
is no considerable roster of men cited for their temper- 
ance or intemperance. The Later Republic shows a 
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marked change in this respect. The authorities note the 
abstemiousness of many prominent men such as: Cato 
the Elder, Scipio the Younger, Tiberius Gracchus the 
Elder,® Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, Marius, Pompey, 
Sertorius, Crassus, Cassius, and Julius Caesar in contrast 
to the general run of things. The plenitude of items in 
this period in contrast with the poverty of such data in 
the first six hundred years (almost) of Rome reinforces 
the charges of Roman degeneracy made by Plutarch,” 
Diodorus,’ Dio Cassius,” Sallust,“ and Polybius.” 
Aristotle,” Cicero,” Mommsen,” and others’ seem 
vindicated in their belief in the conditioning power of 
comedies, unless we are to hold that business interests of 
today are mainly actuated by their love of art when they 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars depicting the 
efficacy of their wares in helping the user to take his place 
in society. 


1Classical Bulletin, XXIV (March, 1948) 52. 2Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire (tr. Freese & Magnus) IT.146. *Ina 
note on Tacitus’ Germania 22 in his Tacitus: Agricola and Germania 
(Allyn & Bacon, 1899). 4Sulla I. ®XXXVI (Tauchnitz VI.238). 
5X1TX.64, writing of 187 B.c. 7T. Mommsen, History of Rome (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1887) pp. 322-323; Macrobius Saturnalia 11.12. Cf. ibid. 11.13, 
“Very many of the Roman people came into the assembly drunk.” 
8Plutarch Cato Maior VIII.7. *Livy XNXIX.42. Cf. ibid. 48. 1175 
B.c. "Cato De Re Rustica 1.7. "Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1896-1909) V.239 denies that the Greek 
Bacchic revels excited the devotees to immorality. He probably 
overstates his case in view of such plots as those of Menander’s 
Arbitrants, Hero, and Ghosts, and Plautus’ Aulularia, in which the 
whole story centers around an escapade happening at some festival. 
BLivy XXXIX.8; C.I.L., 1.196. Cf. Livy XX XIX.14.7; 17.4. “Jer- 
ome (Agst. Jovinian 1.48) identifies him as Cato the Censor. Klebs in 
Pauly-Wissova-Kroll, s.v. ‘“‘Actorius”’ 1.331 makes her a daughter-in- 
law of Cato the Elder. Polybius XX XI1.25 (Loeb). "Loc. cit. Cf. 
Diodorus XXXII (Tauchnitz VI.155-156). "Plutarch Tiberius 
Gracchus X1V.3. Ibid. 11.3; Gaius Gracchus 11.1. “Aulus Gellius 
XV.12.2. Plutarch Gaius Gracchus XIV-XV. 2Jbid. Sulla II.2. 
2Appian Roman Hist. X11.9.66. Appian Civil Wars 1.6.48. *4H,. 
White’s trans. (Appian—N.Y., Macmillan, 1912—C7ivil Wars 1.6.48). 
Diodorus XXIV (Tauchnitz VI.89). *Sallust Jugurtha XLIV.5. 
27Tbid. LNVI.3. *Sallust Catiline 11.8. 2Jbid. VII.4. “i.e. to a life of 
debauchery (R. Lallier, ed., Sallust de Conjuratione Catilinae X1.6 
note). #Sallust Cat. X1.5. 2J. W. Mackail (Lat. Lit., N.Y. Scribner’s 
1923, 83) specifically notes Sallust’s “respect for truth” and scholarly 
‘Gdeal.” Plutarch Sertorius II. Act. in Verrem Sec. 1.26.66. 
% Appian Civil Wars 11.10.64. Seneca Epistles LXXXIIL.15. *7Jbid. 
LXXXIII.14. 8Academic. 11.16.51; 17.52; 17.53; 27.88. ®XXXVI 
(Tauchnitz VI.239). “Plutarch Brutus X.3. “Plutarch Cicero 
XVIIL4. “Jbid. XXVII.2. *Catullus 27. “Valerius Max. V1.9.6. 
Seneca Lpistles 83.12. “Seneca Suasoriae 1.6. “Antony rode 
through Alexandria impersonating Bacchus and calling himself the 
new Father Liber (Paterculus II.82). *Socrates of Rhodes, in Athen- 
aeus [V.148e. “Socrates of Rhodes, in Athenaeus IV.148e. Cicero 
Philippics 11.25.63. Jbid. 11.27.67. /bid. 11.31.77. *8XLVIIL. 
27.1. Plutarch Anton’ LX XVII.3-4. Pliny N.H. XIV. 22(28). 
147 (Mayhoff). Loc. citat. Loc. citat. Pliny N.H. XIV.15 (17), 
97 (Mayhoff). Nicolaus of Damascus, in Athenaeus IV.153f. 
Pliny N.H. XIV.14(17).96.  Jbid. XIV.15(17).97. ©Cicero Ad 
Famil. XV1.21. Appian Civil Wars IV.2.6. ©Jbid. 1V.4.17. Ibid. 
V.8.73. De Legibus I1.9.22. "Ibid. 11.15.87. Cf. McKinlay 
“Temperate Romans” Classical Weekly XLI (1948) 146-7. Cf. 
supra note 17. Cf. supra notes 18, 19. “Cf. supra note 5. “CI. 
supra note 6. Cf. supra notes 27-30. “Cf. supra notes 15, 16. 
Politics VII.15.1336b. “On Friendship XXVI.98; de Legibus 
11.14.36. “Roemische Geshichte (Berlin 1874) 1.890, 903. 7Plautus 
Captivi 1029-1036; the Plautine tradition Menaechmi 7-12; Rolfe, 
ed. Satires and Epistles of Horace (Boston 1936) 203; Athenaeus 
1.17; XI1I.555a; Diogenes Laertius XII.27; Becker Charicles (tr. 
London 1884) 338; Norwood Plautus and Terence (N.Y., 1932), 38; 
67 bis; Post “Aristotle and Menander” 7'.A.P.A. LXIX (1935) 41. 





To Plato wisdom means, ultimately, what it had meant 
to Socrates — not only a knowledge of scientific or meta- 
physical truth, but, above all, the knowledge of good and 
evil, the knowledge (as we say) of values. To possess 
wisdom is to know what is really good and worth living 
for; and that is the secret of happiness.—F’. M. Cornford. 
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Camilla, a Minor Character of the Aeneid 
Joun J. Jouin, 8.J. 
Regis College, Denver 

If Vincenzo Bellini had wished to compose a compan- 
ion opera to his Norma, he would have found excellent 
material in the Camilla incident, as told by Virgil in the 
seventh (lines 803-817) and eleventh (lines 500-725, 
passim) books of the Aeneid. For here, as one reads, can 
be imagined aurally the stirring martial music, the tender 
arias, the glowing choruses of perfect grand opera scenes 
culminating in the dramatic death of Camilla, who would, 
before her death, have breath enough to sing a contrast- 
ing aria about her idyllic life as a care-free huntress, or a 
tiny child hurling childish darts at a Strymonian crane 
or white swan. 

While Camilla was still an infant, Virgil tells us, her 
father Metabus was driven from his kingdom through 
jealousy, and as he was fleeing with the motherless infant 
in his arms a swollen stream blocked his flight. The enter- 
prising Metabus always considered difficulties only a 
challenge to his ingenuity, and quickly improvised the 
first jet-propelled, transmarine air-line: he threw her 
across the stream tied to his lance, vowing to dedicate 
her to Artemis if the goddess would save her life — thus 
Camilla achieved another “‘first’’: the first to come in on a 
wing and a prayer. A perfect landing; Metabus reaches 
the shore, pulls the spear from the turf, takes Camilla 
from the birch-bark cradle, and brings her up in the love- 
ly pastoral hills and tangled coverts, teaches her to be 
fleet of foot and skilled with weapons. A devotee of 
Artemis, Camilla refused all suitors, and eventually 
entered, with her companion warrior maidens, the Latin 
war. Why Virgil included the Camilla incident in the 
Aeneid might be the subject of many interesting con- 
jectures. In the opinion of some, she adds nothing essen- 
tial to the plot, and her tragic death precluded her giving 
any important assistance to Turnus in the war against 
Aeneas. Yet, in the great purpose of the Aeneid to kindle 
patriotism and represent Roman greatness, Camilla 
occupies a striking position. It is the opinion of many that 
Camilla is the greatest feminine character Virgil portrays, 
not chiefly because of her position in the story, but rather 
because of the enthusiasm he obviously shows in speak- 
ing of her, the throbbing vitality he endows her with, and 
the charming fantasy he creates concerning her origin 
and early years. Homer’s Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons, slain by Achilles, provided Virgil with many 
suggestions. 

Likewise, it would have been a less colorful fray if 
Camilla had been left out of the war with Turnus, and 
her presence there would provide feminine readers of the 
Aeneid with a heroine among the galaxy of national 
heroes. 

Camilla would win a popularity contest among stu- 
dents of Virgil today, if all the female characters of Virgil 
were entered. It would be easy for her to get more votes 
than the furious Amata, or the flaming-haired Lavinia, 
or the shadowy Anna; some competition could be ex- 
pected from Dido, but the weakness and cowardice of the 
latter would lose many votes. It is not implied that the 
ideals of present-day readers of Virgil in reference to 
womanhood tend toward a warlike character, but rather 
that their interest is greater concerning the story of 
Camilla’s greatness. No doubt, many students of today 
would find interesting and amusing contrasts between 
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Camilla (Colonel Camilla) with her band of associate 
warrior maidens and their military descendants, Colonel 
Hobby of the wacs. The modern colonel found, apparent- 
ly, many more problems to vex her than her predecessor 
of ancient days, what with requisitioning of cosmetics, 
nylons, less starchy food for her girls, acceptable uni- 
forms! Colonel Camilla, it seems, did not have to consult 
army rule-books; great variety was the rule in matters of 
attire; she could exercise the feminine prerogative of 
changing her mind unhindered, and she headed a famous 
light-horse division in the battle, whereas we never heard 
of the Hobby Horse in World War II — the nearest to 
that was the function of driving trucks. Instead of the 
olive drab uniform, Camilla wore a cloak of royal purple 
embroidered with gold, and a clasp of gold shone in her 
tresses — no skimpy box-like cap for her. Camilla en- 
gaged in the thickest of the fight, wielded a javelin or 
battle axe in the front lines — a wag said her modern 
counterpart ‘“‘sees actual combat via the movies, has her 
fights over the bridge table, sees blood only at a dinner of 
bifteck a moitié cru.” In training, the wac learns a little 
close order drill for six or eight weeks, then takes up typ- 
ing, Morse code or mathematics; Camilla, from her 
earliest years — somewhat like Babe Didrickson Zahar- 
ias, mutatis mutandis — trained to perfection in the art 
of throwing the javelin, hunting, and running. This latter 
skill must have been quite amazing, if Virgil’s report is to 
be considered trustworthy, for Camilla could run over a 
field of unmown wheat, and not a blade-of it would be dis- 
turbed at her passing; if her quick steps happened to be 
along the beach when the incomg tide cast foaming 
ripples along the sand, yet Camilla’s feet were never wet. 
It was the patriotic ideal for the wac to release a man for 
active duty, and (although it is not military secret in- 
formation that men performed kitchen duties in the wac 
mess hall at times) they succeeded to the extent of sixty- 
five thousand in an army of five million men. On this 
point Camilla differs very much from the wac: her last 
words command Acca to deliver a message to Turnus: 
“Haste away, and carry to Turnus my last message: to 
take my place in battle . . .”’ This was the climax. It is not 
stated, but we may suppose that from here on Acca took 
over; she was, in all probability, Acting Director of 
Camilla’s contingent, just as Lt. Col. Mary A. Halloran 
or Col. Westray Battle Boyce of the wac. 

The tragic and inescapable fate of Camilla brings her to 
a dramatic death on the battle field; yet, surprisingly, the 
poet motivates her death by a quality supposedly com- 
mon to her sex, for it is a woman’s love of finery that leads 
her to imprudence. Virgil describes Chloreus who is clad 
in a most attractive set of armor, complete with glitter- 
ing bronze and gold, foreign blue and scarlet, red gold 
and yellow, embroidery and clever needle work. It is this 
warrior whom Camilla sees, and becomes fired by “a 
woman’s passion for spoils and plunder” to such an extent 
that she does not see the spear which is visible to all the 
others, and which, in sight of all, pierces her heart. 


Yet Camilla’s queen, Diana, does not leave her un- 
avenged, nor will the name of Camilla be unremembered 
among the nations. In his own justice, and in the name 
of the goddess Diana, Virgil sees to it that the slayer of 
Camilla pays the supreme penalty, and that Camilla re- 
ceives the crown of immortality in the minds and hearts 
of all those who shall be part of the living tradition of the 
glory that is Roman, Latin Literature. 
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The Periclean Programme of Democracy 


Fifth-century Athens seems very remote from twen- 
tieth-century America and the stage of the Peloponnesian 
War diminutive beside the vast world of modern political 
intrigue and military armament. Yet the essential prin- 
ciples and fundamental factors involved in the private 
and public life of man remain the same. The democracy 
of Athens in its heyday in the fifth century B. C. pro- 
duced in Pericles a great man of thought and of action, 
and Pericles and Athenian democracy found a worthy 
appraiser of their merits and demerits in the unique 
philosopher-historian Thucydides. It is not only inter- 
esting but instructive at the present moment of world 
crisis, with American democracy confronting the mon- 
ster of Russian pseudo-democracy, to cast a glance at the 
Periclean ideal of democracy as reported by Thucydides 
in the second book of his History, chapters 35 to 47. The 
mere recital of the chief ideas there enunciated is bound 
to provoke many reflections relevant to the domestic and 
world situations of today. It would be tempting, of 
course, to point the moral at many points. It would make 
an intriguing study, too, to assess the blue-print of 
democracy here set down in the light of political experi- 
ment since 430 B. C., or to check the claims of actual 
Athenian achievement made by Pericles against the facts 
of history as known from other sources. All this, however, 
would be beyond our present very modest objective, and 
we shall refrain from attempting anything of the sort. 
The great classics are full of true wisdom: they are great 
human documents, rich in the analysis and portrayal of 
quintessential man and his works and institutions. Hence 
their relevancy is not merely of yesterday or today, but 
universal. After more than two thousand years we can 
still learn from them, and that too about ourselves and 
our world, by letting their searching light fall upon the 
problems of today. This is the point we wish to illustrate 
by printing without comment the gist of the 

FUNERAL SPEECH OF PERICLES 

The prosperity, culture, and wide-spread political 
power we possess we owe (1) to our character and (2) to 
our form of government. 

That form of government, which has been widely imi- 
tated, is called democracy because it is administered in the 
interests not of the few but of the many. 


To us democracy means (1) that all the citizens are 
equal before the law, 
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(2) that men are promoted to 
public office not because of party affiliations but because 
of persona! merit, 

(3) that poverty is no obsta- 
cle to such advancement if a person be qualified, 


(4) that a man’s private pur- 
suits and tastes are no concern of his fellow citizens but 
his own business, 

(5) that there is full obedience 
of all to the magistrates of the day, to the laws of the 
city, and especially to the unwritten moral law acknowl- 
edged by all under penalty of disgrace. 


Relaxation is provided abundantly by festivals and 
contests of skill throughout the year, by elegant and 
comfortable homes, and by all the products of the rest of 
the world which our prosperity enables us to import. 


Military defense is provided by the native courage of 
the citizens, not through laborious and long military 
training of youth, standing armies, and a policy of con- 
cealment and deception towards the rest of the world. 


Culture is promoted by a love of the arts that is free 
from extravagance and a love of learning that is free 
from effeminacy. Wealth is used for action not for dis- 
play: poverty is no disgrace unless it be the result of 
laziness. 

Since it is possible to combine interest in public affairs 
with concern for one’s home and private business, citizens 
who are not public spirited are regarded as useless. 

The courage of our democracy is not blind: discussion 
of public questions always precedes action, but without 
inducing hesitancy. A democracy is courageous because 
the citizens have much more at stake than those of other 
states. 


Moreover, our democracy has confidence in its own 
liberality: hence our friendships are not the result of 
favors received but of benefits conferred. 

Athenian democracy has become the object lesson for 
all Greece, producing the ideally versatile man as its type 
of citizen. Athenians must become lovers of Athens and 
its greatness, convinced that real happiness is to be found 
only in freedom, and that freedom can be won and main- 
tained only by courage. 

To those who make the supreme sacrifice of their lives 
for her, Athens shows her gratitude in deeds, by educat- 
ing their offspring at public expense: a reward for their 
valor both liberal and wise; for as an incentive to patriot- 
ism it breeds good citizens for the future. 

F. A. P. 





I say with confidence that my conviction and exper- 
ience of life leads me to the belief that if the purpose of 
education be to fit the human mind for the efficient per- 
formance of the greatest functions, the ancient culture 
and, above all, Greek culture, is by far the best, the high- 
est, the most lasting and the most elastic instrument that 
can possibly be applied to it.—Gladstone. 





If ever a writer labored more than another, in an age 
of sophistry and dogmatism, to establish the empire of 
common sense and reason, it was Aristotle. — Edward 
Coplesion 
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The Humanistic Content of De Senectute 


E. J. Burrus, S.J. 
St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, La. 


The Ecuadorian humanist, Aurelio Espinosa Palit, 
S.J., published in 1932 Virgilio, el poeta y su mision pro- 
videncial.! In this study Father Pélit attempts to show 
that Virgil providentially prepared the mind of the 
Roman world for Christ’s sublime message. He laid no 
claim, of course, to originality, as his thesis had been a 
favorite one from the early Church Fathers to Dante; 
one to which even Victor Hugo was stirred to give poetic 
expression in his Voix intérieures.? Father Pélit’s merit 
lies in his full development of the thesis, in his keen analy- 
sis of the pertinent passages illustrating it, and particu- 
larly in his calling attention to the rich humanistic 
content of Virgil’s poetry. Virgil, he shows, inculcates 
steadfastness of purpose in a noble cause, charity in the 
service of one’s neighbor, purity of life, genuine patriot- 
ism, sympathetic understanding of others, conformity 
with the divine will, performance of duty even against 
strong inclinations, and much else that should character- 
ize a true Christian. Thus Virgil becomes not merely the 
user of Latin words that we are to add to our vocabulary, 
not merely the writer of sublime verse that we are to 
savor esthetically, but a teacher in the art of realizing 
one’s best self and living a noble and worthwhile life. For 
what Virgil once did for the entire civilized world, he can 
still do today individually for the attentive and receptive 
student. 

But it may well be asked, ‘‘Are not the poems of Virgil 
unique among Latin classics in being humanistic?” Be- 
fore an attempt is made to answer this question, the term 
“humanistic” should be clarified. It is here taken to mean 
that quality in a subject studied which gives it the power 
to develop harmoniously all the faculties of the student, 
intellectual, esthetic, and moral, as a preparation for life, 
both private and social. Such subjects will not merely 
furnish the student with facts, but train, or rather form 
his mind to think accurately, judge and evaluate accord- 
ing to merit; they will not only present the true, the 
good, the beautiful, but will habituate him to prefer these 
to their opposites in his daily life. Such subjects must be 
regarded as the very heart and soul of all true education; 
they will not fail to promote the ethical formation of the 
pupil; they will furnish him with wise and noble princi- 
ples of life, and, still more important, with solid motives 
for their practice. With the term ‘‘humanistic’’ defined, 
we may now venture an answer to the question raised 
above about the supposed uniqueness of Virgil’s human- 
ism. It seems to us that at least Cicero deserves a place 
close to Virgil for his humanism. For Cicero was not 
merely a statesman who sought his country’s best inter- 
est, an eloquent orator, a charming letter-writer and 
essayist, a popularizer of Greek philosophy, the creator 
of ‘‘a language which remained for sixteen centuries that 
of the civilized world,’’ and a man who used ‘‘that lan- 
guage to create a style which nineteen centuries have not 
replaced,’’? but, most important of all, the ideas and 
principles of Cicero, set forth in a well-nigh perfect style, 
have influenced Western thought ever since.* A man who 
has been able to exert a profound influence upon St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Isidore, Boe- 
thius, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Newman, and so 
many other philosophers, theologians, and poets, cannot 
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be dismissed as an empty maker of phrases, but must 
have many rich intellectual, ethical and esthetic treasures 
to share.> Like Virgil, what Cicero has accomplished 
historically for Western thought, he can still do today for 
the individual who will study him attentively. 


By way of sampling Cicero, let us look into his charm- 
ing essay De Senectute, and list a few of its more evident 
humanistic elements without stopping to analyze or 
evaluate them minutely. He discusses the existence, 
nature, end, and destiny of the human soul; all subjects, 
a man’s convictions about which deeply affect his conduct 
(77-85). The existence of the soul is to be inferred, accord- 
ing to Cicero, from its activity, since in itself it is in- 
visible. That the soul of man is spiritual or non-material 
is evident for Cicero from its supra-material acts: swift 
apprehension of even the abstract, foresight, ready 
memory of innumerable facts and principles. Since the 
soul is spiritual, and hence not composed of parts, it can- 
not be dissolved, and is therefore immortal. This im- 
mortal soul, marvellous as it is while imprisoned in an 
earthly body, is immeasurably ennobled when freed from 
the body. A firm conviction of the soul’s immortality has 
inspired many men to accomplish heroic deeds. Since the 
wisest men realize these truths, they meet death most 
calmly. They know that they have not here a lasting city: 
the world is not a home for them to dwell in for a long 
time, but only an inn where they are to stay a short 
while. Their true home and their true life lies beyond the 
grave. If we ask Cicero the important question ‘‘What is 
the purpose and meaning of life?’’ he does not hesitate to 
answer, ‘‘Human souls were created to enable man to 
contemplate divine perfection and imitate it in his own 
life.”’ 

For Cicero, philosophy is the light of reason, to be fol- 
lowed and obeyed throughout life (2). It alone will guide 
a man safely through the maze of hazards and difficulties. 
It discloses to us the advice of nature. It gives a meaning 
to every period of human existence. It will assuage the 
sorrows that inevitably attend our imperfect earthly life. 
It enables us to listen more surely to the voice of con- 
science, of our better and nobler self. To neglect reason, 
to despise its directions and its warnings, means wretch- 
edness and involves the offender in a moral culpability 
for which he must pay the penalty. Follow this light, 
listen to this voice, if you would attain to peace, tran- 
quillity, and happiness in life and prepare wisely for the 
next (2; 7; 77). That Cicero’s message did not lose its 
validity with the advent of Christianity but fitted in as 
harmoniously with it as reason with faith and nature with 
grace, should be evident from its timeliness today. 


Father Pélit shows that none of the three vices, licen- 
tiousness, pride, and egotism with its concommitant 
hardness of heart and unconcern for the sufferings of 
others—which may be considered characteristic of 
paganism—corrupted the poetry of Virgil; rather, the 
virtues contrary to these are held in esteem and incul- 
cated by him—purity of morals, genuine humility, and 
compassion.® In the writings of Cicero too, these three 
anti-pagan virtues find their rightful commendation. In 
the De Senectute unbridled sensuality is represented as 
man’s greatest enemy (39-44). It blinds the intellect and 
weakens the will; no slave is more helpless and pitiable 
than the slave of sensuality and impurity, which keep 
him from enjoying the true and noble (49), and even the 
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simpler pleasures of life (44; 45; 46). He attributes ill 
health and weakness in old age to the vices of youth 
(7; 37; 39; 40; 62). But vices, Cicero reminds us, are 
destructive not merely of the best in an individual (42), 
but also of entire peoples (43). It is evident that through- 
out his essay he makes virtue the basis of all true happi- 
ness (e.g. 13). Yet Cicero is far from being prudish; he 
does not hesitate to speak plainly about vice; he has, 
however, the courage of his conviction in not praising 
vice.” 

Those who remember how childishly vain Cicero shows 
himself at times, may well wonder how anyone can speak 
of him as a teacher of genuine humility. The answer may 
lie partly in the fact that his vanity is so patent and so 
shallow that it tends to cure rather than encourage this 
unlovable fault. From deep-rooted pride—the conviction 
that one’s virtues and success come from self rather than 
from a higher power—Cicero seems to be free. Certainly, 
there are many passages in his writings that lead us to 
believe so: whether he speaks of saving his country, or 
explains the marvellous qualities of the human soul, 
Cicero turns to a higher power for the ultimate explana- 
tion. 

That hardness of heart and unconcern for others which 
we associate with paganism is not displayed by Cicero. 
We know—to take but one well-known example—his 
consideration for his slave and later freedman Tiro. 
Moreover, a charming courtesy pervades his essays De 
Senectute and De Amicitiavand most of his letters, which 
is in evident contrast to a spirit of egotism and callous 
indifference towards the feelings of others. 


There are many other virtues that Cicero can teach 
our modern world. Patience, sustained by steadfastness 
of purpose and guided by wisdom, will accomplish far 
more than blind impetuosity. Greater success attends 
upon calm reflection based on accumulated experience 
than upon mere physical strength (15-38). Cicero does 
not accept the error often attributed to Plato, that knowl- 
edge of virtue suffices for the practice of virtue (63). He 
has even his word of wisdom to say on the cowardice of 
suicide and (by inference) on so-called mercy killing (72). 

The Greeks had a proverb, “One man, no man,” by 
which they meant that we need one another for our com- 
plete development. The individual mind would remain 
primitive, even barbaric, unless influenced by others. 
Brought into contact with the noble thoughts, principles, 
and ideals of others, the individual mind can develop in- 
definitely. This is the whole meaning of education—and 
a large part of its function is to bring to the mind of the 
student the highest and noblest thoughts expressed by 
others throughout the ages. These thoughts, set forth 
eloquently and artistically and, therefore, appealingly, 
are the humanities. It has been the purpose of this paper 
to show that even a cursory glance at Cicero’s De Senec- 
tule leads us to believe that this essay belongs to true 
humanistic literature. 


It need hardly be added that even the humanities 
themselves can lose their humanistic training value if 
they are not taught humanistically. Literature must be 
taught as literature and not as mental gymnastics; there 
is little humanistic formation in the study of declensions 
and conjugations apart from the literature they en- 
shrine. Grammar (etymology and syntax) helps to de- 
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velop the memory, to form good study-habits; it trains to 
precision and perseverance; but grammar is not the 
humanities, and can never give the formation that the 
humanities alone can impart. Grammar, and especially 
syntax, is an indispensable preparation for the study of 
literature; it leads us to the treasure of literature and is 
the very key that unlocks it; but it is not the treasure 
itself. This means that, to exercise its full educational 
effect, the study of Latin must be begun early; the lan- 
guage must be taught efficiently and interestingly 
enough for the student to be able to read and enjoy some 
representative masterpieces of its literature; else the 
study will not be truly humanistic. If in the first perusal 
of a text the emphasis is predominantly linguistic, the 
study should not stop here; the repetition at least should 
emphasize the literary, cultural, humanistic aspects of 
the work: otherwise we dehumanize a humanistic subject 
and keep it from producing the fine results which by its 
very nature it is fitted to produce.’ 


*This book was published in Quito, Ecuador, by the Editorial 
Ecuatoriana. *Victor Hugo, Voix intérieures, XVIII. °J. W. 
Mackail, Latin Literature, New York, 1923 p. 62. ‘Cfr. Don 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Ideas estéticas en Espana, Madrid, 
1909: tomo I, p. 171 (Cicerén ha influido poderosamente en la 
general cultura humana). *For St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome, St. Isidore, and Boethius, see Pierre de Labriolle, Latin 
Christianity, New York, 1924; for St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Dante, Gerald Walsh, SJ., Dante Alighieri, Milwaukee, 1946. 
“Op. cit., p. 484 (corrupcion, soberbia, egoismo). *Cicero would 
have agreed with Newman’s observations in The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, Discourse IX, section 8. *For this whole question of 
humanistic elements in the class-room and curriculum, see F. 
Charmot, S.J., L’Humanisme et Vhumain, Paris, 1934. 





The Definition of Virtue 
(Gaius Lucilius, Book X VII) 


Virtue, Albinus, means to give 

To all the things by which we live 
Their proper estimate; to know 

That right for us is thus and so; 
That this advantage spells, and this 
The goal of honor cannot miss; 

That these are good and those are bad, 
These make the man, and those the cad. 
And if a goal we needs must choose, 
’Tis virtue clarifies our views; 

Scans Means and End in every case, 
Neither by millions tricked nor place. 


And virtue means to be the foe, 

At home, abroad, where’er we go, 

To evil men and evil ways; 

Per contra, to be prompt with praise 

For who is good and what is good. 

Such men, such things, we always should 
Defend, sustain, and be their friends. 
Virtue moreover reckons ends 

In their true order: country first, 

Next family, self being last and worst. 


Berkeley, California WiLiiAM Harpy ALEXANDER 





To popularize without vulgarizing is one of the most 
difficult of arts, and the specialist afraid of vulgarizing or 
unwilling to vulgarize, is apt to lose himself in technicali- 
ties which the outsider cannot follow.—Gildersleeve 
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What Price Latin Grammar? 


Ancus J. MacDovuGaALL, S.J. 
University of Toronto 


The last quarter of a century has witnessed an alarming 
decline in the teaching of Latin as a subject both in high 
schools and colleges. In Canada the trend is clearly 
marked by some available statistics.! In Ontario the drop 
has been from 73% to 54%, in Saskatchewan from 58% 
to 15%, in New Brunswick from 74% to 45%, ete. And, 
of course, the condition in the secondary schools cannot 
help having an effect upon university Latin courses. 
Greek courses, we may be sure, have suffered even greater 
wounds. The number of Greek students in the high 
schools of Ontario declined from 588 in 1928 to 132 in 
1943,? and the result is that the University of Toronto, a 
Canadian citadel of classical learning and instruction, has 
been forced to include a beginners’ Greek course on its 
program. What is more, professors of this institution are 
endeavouring to stir up a renewed interest in Greek as a 
subject in the Toronto (pop. c. 900,000) public high 
schools. It is a great pity that so many high schools have 
dropped Greek from their curricula. A knowledge of 
ancient Greek becomes a key that can unlock for the 
student the riches of an amazing intellectual era. 

If the extremists in educational circles who are so loud 
in their condemnation of Latin and Greek as worth-while 
high school subjects could have their way, Latin and 
Greek would simply disappear from the high school pro- 
gram. “Give us ‘practical’ courses that will make the 
young graduate ready to step into life and take his proper 
place’’ — that is the cry of such extremists. Do they think 
that the proper training of one’s thinking powers is not 
sufficiently practical? But more about that later. At any 
rate, it seems well worth our while to review for ourselves 
the place and need of Latin (and Latin grammar in par- 
ticular) in our high school curricula. It is possible that 
such a review will considerably hearten the flagging 
spirits of our high school Latin teachers and at the same 
time help to dispel the modern (and mistaken) attitude 
of positive dislike or amused tolerance for such a ‘fossi- 
lized’ subject as Latin grammar. 

When I speak of Latin in high school I am thinking of 
Latin grammar as the essential part of the Latin training. 
There must be, of course, at the beginning some simple 
kind of composition work, and in the later years of the 
training more complicated composition and at least selec- 
tions from the Latin authors. The use of modern, well- 
arranged texts, plus some Latin background and the 
necessary Roman history can give variety and sufficient 
depth to the Latin course at the high school level.’ But 
the hard core of the course must be Latin grammar. 


Latin grammar must be the very heart of the high 
school Latin program because it is the conditio sine qua 
non for the serious study of Latin, and the more thorough- 
ly it is mastered, the more likely will a student be to draw 
from his Latin course a high educational return. What the 
precise educational return may be will come to light as we 
proceed. For the moment let the following quotation from 
the excellent research book of professors Kirkconnell 
and Woodhouse? suffice to make a point for the need of a 
subject like Latin. 


The study of language is a prerequisite to any full ap- 
preciation of literary values and insight . . . Rigorous initia- 
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tion into accidence, syntax and semantics is essential. Since, 
moreover, the life of each literature is unique and never 
fully viable in translation, and since only a small fraction of 
the world’s great literature is written in English, it becomes 
necessary for the scholar to acquire at least a reading 
knowledge of other languages as well, preferably Latin and 
Greek, as the major sources of occidental culture, and of as 
many modern languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
ete.) as possible.’ 

The difficult part of Latin grammar, or perhaps I 
should say the distasteful part, springs from the necessary 
drill entailed. All drill tends to become monotonous and 
uninspiring and even rather grim after a while: just ask 
any army recruit or any hard-working football prospect. 
And yet what kind of soldier, or what kind of football 
player can a young man become unless he is well drilled 
in fundamentals? It is the old question of building a solid 
foundation before erecting a superstructure, the necessity 
of avoiding shifting sands to favor solid rock for the in- 
tellectual house we aim to build. I am not too sure that 
much can be done to remove this distasteful smack of 
drill. It is possible that the teacher’s ingenuity (team con- 
tests, quiz games, etc.) might give the drill a particular 
variety and zest, but in the long run drill remains exactly 
what it is — drill. 

I think that if we face the issue squarely and settle for 
ourselves the why and wherefore of Latin grammar, we 
shall see clearly and cogently the place and need of it. 
Latin grammar gives a thorough disciplinary training 
hard to match; it leaves no room for sloppy thinking. 
The student’s mind must be alerted to all kinds of clear, 
clean-cut decisions: agreement in gender and number, 
case endings, verb forms, word meanings, moods, excep- 
tions, etc., etc. All these fall with amazing rapidity and 
complexity, and in their proper unravelling and accurate 
alignment give hard, healthy intellectual training. Analy- 
sis and syntax become every day problems, and over the 
years a habit of thoroughness and clear thinking is slowly 
but surely built up. This is the educational habit which 
carried into every walk of life makes the ordinary citizen 
a credit to his work and his community. After all, as Lord 
Halifax has said, education is what you are after you 
have forgotten all you have learnt. Let us not forget this. 

If we also consider that teaching English grammar goes 
hand in hand with teaching Latin grammar, we can easily 
judge the firm grasp one is sure to obtain on one’s own 
mother tongue. The young student gets not a shabby but 
a fine, lustrous awareness of the language of every-day 
life. Latin grammar throws English grammar into a 
clearer focus; it is the sharp contrast that counts, and the 
student cannot possibly hammer away at his Latin gram- 
mar without at the same time nailing his English gram- 
mar more firmly into place. This is most desirable in our 
day and age when so many young students are displaying 
a lamentable ignorance of English grammar and English 
composition.® 

The modern attempt to by-pass the teaching of Latin 
as something ‘dated’ and out of style springs from a per- 
verted idea of education. It is the fruit of an attitude that 
thinks that education can be a pleasant affair, all light 
and sweetness, with few, if any, dark passages, and free of 
all bitterness. And yet, can anything really worthwhile 
and of lasting value be obtained without patient, dogged 
endeavour? What lumberjack can fell a huge tree with 
but a few strokes of the axe? What carpenter can erect a 
finished building with a few half-hearted movements of 
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hammer and saw? Can you call a system of education 
healthy that ignores an energetic, mind-exercising sub- 
ject? Furthermore, what is the value of a watered-down 
Latin course that scorns hard intellectual drill, promotes 
classical stories in the vernacular, and dips rather vaguely 
and unconvincingly into scraps of Latin originals? That 
does not add up to teaching Latin. 

I think that the late Paul Shorey goes right to the core 
of the problem when he says: 

We scorn to drill them (young people) in the old-fashion- 
ed studies that developed the power of hard consecutive 
abstract thought, such as grammatical analysis, ‘parsing’, 
puzzling problems in arithmetic, algebra, or mechanics, 
elementary logic . . . and no refinement of the new psychol- 
ogy can alter the fact that all instruction is wasted on a 
flabby (italics mine) mind, and that true education, while it 
will not neglect entertainment, useful knowledge, and the 
training of the eye and hand, will always consist largely in 
the development of firm, hard, intellectual muscle.’” 

Latin grammar, when well taught, develops in the young- 
ster just that—firm, hard, intellectual muscle. 

Latin grammar, we are well aware, is not an end in it- 
self. It is only a means to an end: the necessary means to 
prepare young people for the study of Latin literature and 
thought, in a word, for the study of the Latin culture. 
And we study the classics, the Greek and Latin cultures, 
simply because we wish to taste the rich fruits of human 
endeavour. Human endeavour of this kind is of para- 
mount importance and interest even to the modern 
student, for man yesterday, today, and tomorrow ever 
remains a rational being, and while much has changed in 
the relentless passage of the years, human nature has 
not; it has stayed the same. Therefore the tremendous 
greatness of Shakespeare lives in our day, and so does the 
brilliance of Homer and Sophocles and Plato and Aris- 
totle and Cicero and Virgil and Horace — to mention 
but a few names of the past. These outstanding writers 
wrote for human beings. Their appeal was to the human 
heart, to the human mind which they understood so well, 
so much better than a good many of our so-called modern 
literary giants. If we deem it worthwhile to borrow from 
the past in other fields of endeavour, why not also in one 
of the greatest of studies—the study, the appreciation 
and evaluation of man and his mind, and in that very 
point where past and present meet, the study of his com- 
mon humanity. 

Our high school curricula, of course, cannot provide the 
proper scope for a full-scale attack on Latin literature. 
Nowadays a high school curriculum must offer a balanced 
program of a number of subjects. But it can pave the 
way towards Latin culture, just as the famous Roman 
roads paved the way for the spread of Roman conquest 
of both body and mind. At least an interesting introduc- 
tion to the Latin world can be given and a beginning 
made of that subtle, refining influence that comes from a 
steady brush with the classics. Naturally enough, those 
students who aim at a college course can be well equipped 
for a more intensive Latin campaign. One big factor, 
panes the only real factor, in the college student’s dis- 
like for and inability to cope with his Latin courses and 
draw from them the proper intellectual stimulation and 
educational value is his extreme debility in Latin rudi- 
ments. And this I have discovered both as a college 
student and later as a college Latin teacher. Many of 
my fellow students groaned under the weight of their 
Latin courses because they were not properly equipped to 
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carry them. And so many present-day college students 
frankly confess their inability to carry on in Latin be- 
cause they have only the vaguest notion of its grammar 
and syntax. If we cannot expect a man with a blunt axe 
to do any successful chopping, neither can we expect a 
student to do much intellectual hewing to the line with 
a blunt kit of fundamentals. What was Winston Church- 
ill’s wartime saying? ‘‘Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job.” 

So Latin grammar is not everything. It is really only a 
means to an end, but a means calculated to give a person’s 
mind and character a healthy training. Let us not, how- 
ever, fool ourselves with the thought that teaching Latin 
grammar is an easy task. Far from it. It demands pains- 
taking effort on the part of the teacher. Thoroughness 
and correctness must be almost a fetish, and no sloppy 
work from the student must be tolerated. Nor is Latin 
grammar the alpha and omega of all early high school 
training. But it has its important role to play and must 
take its proper place side by side with the other subjects 
of the curriculum. It has, as we have remarked above, an 
immediate value in its daily program of intellectual drill. 
There is also its intimate connection with English gram- 
mar training and its etymological significance for English. 
But we must remember too that it leads the way to the 
acquisition of another literature besides our own. That 
is what makes it so important, for as Matthew Arnold 
says in his essay on style: ‘‘The critic [and let us add, the 
well-educated man] should possess one great literature, 
at least, besides his own, and the more unlike his own, 
the better.”’ 

The attack on Latin and Greek by some modern intel- 
lectuals (?) becomes an attack on the educational value 
of the humanities in general (modern languages, history, 
philosophy). We are ready to admit that classics cannot 
now have the same emphasis in a curriculum as in former 
times. But they are definitely not out of place in educa- 
tion. They are most helpful to the average secondary 
school student, continue to be stimulating for the early 
years of college, and for many good students become a 
very profitable study throughout college. A further refer- 
ence to The Humanities in Canada will shed some light 
here. 


The humanities (the classics of Greece and Rome and 
their modern equivalents) are not the sole custodians of a 
liberalizing or humanizing education. It is the spirit in which 
they are studied, and the fact that they lend themselves to 
such study, that makes them especially helpful in human- 
izing the imagination, the whole background and outlook, 
of the students. Pure mathematics can be studied in such a 
way as to liberalize and educate the student’s outlook. So 
can the natural sciences. So can the social sciences. But the 
humanities, more than any other studies, tend to stimulate 
our sensitivity to the human values in art, morality and 
religion.$ 


And God knows what need we have of people who are 
sensitive to such human values. It seems the sanest thing 
possible to aim in our education to become above all else 
learned in ‘humanity.’ 

No secondary school, no college either, for that matter, 
can possibly.train each student for a particular job in life. 
What it can do, however, is to train the student to think 
clearly, to absorb some culture, to fashion tastes and 


good habits, and to develop the powers of expression. That 
is education at its best. Specialization must be shelved 
till the maturer years. In an education of this kind the 
and the 


humanities become tremendously important, 
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study of Latin and Latin grammar is a healthy part of 
humanistic education. 


1The Humanities in Canada by Watson Kirkconnell and A. S. P. 
Woodhouse, p. 36. 2Jbidem. *Excellent reference books are A Com- 
panion to Latin Studies, Cambridge U. Press; The Romans by D. E. 
Limebeer, Cambridge U. Press; Daily Life in Ancient Rome by J. 
Carcopino, Yale U. Press. ‘Watson Kirkconnell, recently appointed 
president of the University of Acadia; A. S. P. Woodhouse, professor 
of English at the Univ. of Toronto. *The Humanities in Canada, p. 8. 
6Cfr. General Education in a Free Society, Harvard U. Press, pp. 
199-200, where remedial English composition work is called for from 
freshmen. 7Paul Shorey: The Republic of Plato, Harvard U. Press, 
(Loeb ed.), vol. II, Introd. xl. 8Op. cit. p. 7. 





A Note on Alcestis 509-550 


Almost any edition of the Alcestis or any essay upon 
the play, which one may chance to pick up, makes the 
simple suggestion that, since the Alcestis took the place 
of a satyr drama (as the ancient hypothesis informs us) 
we shall look to the part of Heracles to supply the rugged 
humour expected of a satyr drama. And there seems to 
be general agreement that this humour is displayed in 
the scene between Heracles and the manservant of 
Admetus (747 sqq.) and in the happy ending (1006 
sqq).1 Two other suggestions are common. First, a fair 
number of editors and commentators describe at length 
the comic elements in the banquet of Heracles in Adme- 
tus’ mournful halls; yet this is only a carry-over into 
the scene with the servant, for in itself it takes place 
off-stage, like the murder of Agamemnon and such deeds 
of horror in tragedy. But comedy is hardly something 
that can have meaning through a messenger scene in 
the way that tragedy can with its concentration on 
character. Second, about half the editors try hard to 
find some satyr elements in the Pheres-Admetus quarrel 
over Alcestis’ dead body; yet for so bitter a scene this 
seems rather extreme. We are in general more comfort- 
able when concentrating on the tragic qualities, and 
tragic development in the Alcestis;? yet perhaps it may 
prove worth while to examine just a little further the 
satyr-Heracles side of the picture. 

The particular reference in this note is to the first 
scene in which Heracles appears. It is the main section 
of the seeond episode, and consists of thirty lines of 
stichomuthia between Heracles and Admetus, and an 
order to a servant to receive the guest. 

Heracles on his way to Thrace had hoped to stay 
at Admetus’ house, but finding his prospective host in 
mourning, he feels some hesitancy about this, until 
persuaded, with reasons that satisfy him, that it is per- 
fectly “correct” to do so and that Admetus could not 
possibly countenance his being turned away. It is with 
this argument that the stichomuthia is concerned. Its 
language is simple, so simple as to lead Heracles quite 
astray, yet anyone not completely pre-occupied with his 
own affairs, as Heracles plainly is, would detect at once 
the special reason of Admetus’ mourning. It is true 
that Admetus does not directly say that the death of 
Alcestis is the reason. Yet this is quite clear, both from 
the fact that he makes specific denial of the death of 
each of the others whom Heracles names, and from the 
words which he does use about the dead person. The 
most obvious example of this is: 
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531 yuovyy yuvaikdg c&ptiag peyvjueba. 
Tuvy, after all, commonly means “wife” and is a word 
which Heracles himself has used in this sense but a few 
lines earlier: 


518 o} uv yovy y’ SA@AEev “AAKnotTic o€8ev; 
In between these two references, to be sure, Heracles has 
also used the word &kotttv (526) and we know that 
there is no “specialisation of terms,” as it were, in his 
world: he says what comes into his head at the moment. 
We shall refer to this line again. In similar vein, per- 
haps ambiguous to the speaker but clear to the audience, 
is another line which, as we learn later in the fourth 
episode, in line 810, proves to be the statement that final- 
ly convinces Heracles as to the propriety of his entering 
a house of mourning as a guest: 

533 dOveioc’ GAAws 8° Av &vayKaia Sdpyorc, 
Now the “alien” blood of a wife was a point apparently 
quite clear to the Greek (and of course likely to be stres- 
sed where any close argument was involved). The same 
term indeed is used by Admetus when he wishes to re- 
proach Pheres for having left such a sacrifice as that of life 
itself to be made on his son’s behalf by an d@vetoc, an 
outsider to their blood (645-6). Now of course, in the 
scene under consideration, Heracles himself suggested an 
answer in these terms by his own use of the word in his 
question, and he was not being very exact; deeds are his 
strong point, not argument. Yet for all this I think we 
are bound to recognize that it is plain words that are 
deceiving him, and some of them his own. 

Again, throughout the scene, even where any particu- 
lar word is exact enough in itself, the sentiment coupled 
with it tends to be turned into the form of a proverb, 
by one speaker or the other, thus adding to the pattern 
of deception. In illustration of this we may turn again 
to Heracles’ use of the word &koitic (526). Admetus 
had been reasoning with Heracles, to this effect: since 
Alcestis has promised to die for me, and is thus doomed, 
how can she be considered in any other way but as one 
dead? Heracles, puzzled and perhaps a little annoyed at 
the evasive treatment he seems to be receiving, retorts 
with what certainly looks like a trite and vulgar joke: 

526 & ur TeOKAaL &Kortiv, Eg TOT? KUBAAOD. 
(Don’t mourn a wife in anticipation: put that off until 
the time,—i.e. don’t anticipate the return of “single 
blessedness.”’) There is no article for &kotttv; it is not 
“your wife” but “a wife”. To bring in this jest of the 
man in the street is of course bad taste on Heracles’ 
part, and the audience would not fail to see the intoler- 
able situation into which Admetus, by his evasions, and 
Heracles, by his careless heartiness and vulgar humour, 
are bringing themselves. The proverb-like answer which 
Admetus now makes to this is the only possible sort 
of reply, for the truth, at this point, would not be toler- 
able to either of them. 

527 té8vny’ 6 WEAA@V, KOUKET E08” 6 KatOavov. 
(One about to die 7s dead, and the dead is no more). 
Though this may save the situation it is, none the less, 
proverb-like and misleading, for it fails to correct Her- 
acles’ impression, and it takes several lines of generali- 
ties to bring us back to the real point, with Heracles’ 
direct question as to who is dead. As Hadley points out, 
the yuv" of 531 is needed to correct the gender of the 
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generalising masculine in Kat@avov,? in the whole 
proverb-like conversation, in fact: 
yovy yuvaikos &ptiocg pEeuvyyEda. 

(A woman, it was a woman we were just now mention- 
ing). But the woman they were just now mentioning is 
Alcestis, so that although there is no article here either, 
yovn should actually mean not only “wife” but even 
“my wife.” 

These are examples within the actual language of the 
scene of the crude satyric humour to be associated with 
Heracles. But besides this internal evidence we may 
observe that Euripides has prepared rather carefully for 
a light scene, so that it does not seem too abrupt after 
a very long opening devoted to sheer sorrow. First, he 
has separated the death of Alcestis from this episode 
with a stasimon which is not particularly mournful, but 
proves to be, rather, almost a hymn of praise for the 
new heroine; and he has, in addition, led up to the 
dialogue of Heracles and Admetus by the eager ques- 
tions of the chorus, as soon as Heracles appears, about 
what will be the hero’s next venture, and by a discus- 
sion of the dangerous character of Diomedes’ horses 
after which he claims to be going—all this with never 
a word or outward sign from the chorus as to the local 
situation. So we have been led to relax from the sorrow 
of the play’s start, and are ; repared to enjoy each line 
of the stichomuthia with its neat though obvious word- 
play,® even though one of the speakers is actually the 
tragic hero, and the subject is his own tragedy. The fact 
is that, far from being entirely mournful or full of pro- 
found meaning, this episode is simply witty: in how 
many ways can Admetus dodge the direct reply? And 
he does pretty well, aided, to be sure, by Heracles miss- 
ing all the cues, which however no-one in the audience 
fails to get. 

We may, in interpreting the tragic side of the play, 
legitimately affirm that the scene is needed to reveal the 
great hospitality and generosity of Admetus, even in 
the face of his own deep sorrow; he must have a good 
side shown as well as a bad (and the latter will be re- 
vealed in shocking fashion in the next episode, where 
we watch him quarrel with Pheres over the very corpse 
of the dead “saint’”’).6 But reading the scene for itself, 
or without a specially prepared point of view, we shall 
not find ourselves concentrating on the greatness of 
Admetus’ hospitality, but on the poverty of Heracles’ 
wits. We may think this a little grim (even the chorus 
is rendered somewhat uncomfortable for a moment: 
ti 5pac ... ti uBpoc et; they ask Admetus, 551-2) ; 
but surely we must recognize a thread of humour run- 
ning through it. 

These things for the scene itself. On its place in the 
play as a whole two further observations may be made. 
First, thinking of this as a humorous scene, and then 
turning to the general outline of the play, we find a 
pretty even balance of humour and seriousness, roughly 
speaking in alternation: 

_—— 

i. Alcestis’ death, a long episode showing its effects on 
al the household, ‘servants, husband, son. 

. The scene under discussion, Heracles’ reception. 

iii. The funeral procession, and especially the Pheres- 
Admetus quarrel. 

iv. Heracles’ semi-serious, 
to the gloomy servant, 


semi-humorous “sermon” 
and discovery of the truth. 
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(Granted, the episode is completed by a kommos of 
mourning between Admetus and the chorus, which, 
however, is a preparation for the great reversal). 

v. The restoration of Alcestis, with a meeting of seri- 
ous and comic elements, wherein the audience cannot fail 
to be aware of the blended streams. 


In broad terms, that is, we have episodes one and 
three as tragedy and episodes two and four as comedy; 
while the grand finale represents the resolution for both 
the merriment of Heracles and the tragic flaw of Adme- 
tus.7 We should remark here also that, as the scene 
which we have examined is the first in which Heracles 
appears, it seems reasonable that we should be introduc- 
ed to the theme he represents in the play as a whole, 
as well as to his mere presence as one of the dramatis 
personae. 

Secondly, when the scene is viewed in the light of the 
final episode (the exodus), we find that Heracles there 
plays on Admetus the same trick (only this time in 
visible form, since he has the veiled woman with him) 
which Admetus had, upon his arrival, played on him. 
Admetus hid his dead from Heracles; now Heracles 
turns the tables and hides his living from Admetus, 
and greatly enjoys doing so. He “has his revenge”, yet 
through the very medium by which he carries it out, 
he also expresses gratitude to a host who, under the 
most trying circumstances, has fulfilled the accepted 
canon of hospitality, and shows active repentance for 
unseasonable revelry. Thus are comic and tragic re- 
quirements delightfully fused and confused. 

With this fuller interpretation of the comic elements in 
Heracles, the whole play gains clarity in itself, and 
wins credence as a satyr-play substitute. That the basic 
legend has inherent in it a theme for great tragic drama 

I think, indubitable, but it does not seem to have 
been Euripides’ purpose here to work that out to the 
full, and therefore I believe we must consider these other 
possibilities. Euripides, for all the problems that he raises 
in many plays, was too good a dramatic artist to throw 
in, gratis, amusement at Heracles’ expense, just for 
amusement’s sake, and this at a moment when he would 
otherwise be laying all his emphasis on a tragic hero. 
On the other hand, as the play now stands, he has not 
allowed us to lose wholly the tragic implications by 
entire concentration on humour. Admetus is truly a 
tragic hero, but his tragedy is happily blended with the 
wild chances of life, its satyr element. Sometimes even 
this may save us from the penalty our sins deserve. 
Barnard College, 
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follow the Oxford Classical Text, ed. Gilbert 
2For a recent, and convincing interpretation of the 
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